HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
Scott's          In spite of these concessions to the mode and to his own weak-
realism nesseSj the historical novel as Scott remade it was as different from
its forerunners as Fielding from Aphra Behn or Shakespeare
from Nicholas Udall. This was because, with all his romantic
predilections, he could not help being a realist. The practical
sagacity and knowledge of mankind that made him prefer
Fielding and Smollett to other novelists ensured that his recon-
struction would be the image of a real world. Nothing less could
satisfy him. He was best, of course, in those of his Scottish novels
which did not go very far back. But even in his more romantic
ventures into other lands and remoter times he still endeavoured,
with something like the integrity of an historian, to present the
whole framework and composition of society, higher and lower
classes in their habits as they lived, public affairs and private
occupations going on together, and clashing and intersecting in
the chance medley of life, sports and pastimes and the like coming
into the picture as inevitably as matters of graver moment.
Where, as in his presentment of the eighteenth century, he can be
compared with other novelists, Scott does not come off second
best, for his eye took in far more. Fanny Burney's world, for
instance, was but a segment of English life at that era. Richardson
concentrated upon a group of persons implicated in a society
scandal typical of his day, Scott worked upon a different scale;
and, though he too had his limits, his range was far wider than
Miss Edgeworth's, who had the most comprehensive outlook of
any of his own contemporaries, and immensely wider than Miss
Austen's, whose excellence was to have confined herself strictly
to the narrow sphere which she knew at first hand. His limitations
were in the depth of his penetration, not in the extent of his
survey. He left out of view an enormous portion of that which
constitutes our personal life, either because it did not come
within his ken, for he was not introspective, or from a certain
shyness, already touched upon, in his attitude to women and to
the feelings of those of his characters who are supposed to be
passionately in love.
which is the most valuable triumph of the supernatural, is likely to be dis-
appointed. A whole collection of ghost stories inclines us as little to fear as a
jest book moves to laughter." Later, he suggests that the feeling of superstitious
awe in a certain tale could not have been " improved fl by any further touches
of horror. That word " improved " is eloquent.